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MR. PARNELL ANSWERED. 

BY THE EIGHT HONORABLE ARTHUR J. BALFOUR, CHIEF SECRETARY 

FOR IRELAND. 



The history of the Irish land question is the history of Ireland. 
Every historical cause which has conspired during eight hundred 
years to make the Ireland of the eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries the parent of so many political difficulties has left its 
mark upon the land system of the country. Tribal anarchy, con- 
quest, rebellion, confiscation, famine, religious differences, penal 
laws, commercial restrictions, even Parliamentary franchises, have 
contributed, not slightly or remotely, but obviously and directly, 
to make agricultural Ireland what it is. Is such or such a district 
occupied entirely by grazing farms ? This is not improbably be- 
cause the population were removed at the time of a great famine. 
Is another district crowded with tenants who could by no possi- 
bility extract, from the soil, even if they had it rent free, a 
prosperous livelihood ? This is not improbably due to the fact 
that in the old days of the 40s. freeholder the landlord was of 
opinion that he gained in political importance by multiplying the 
number of voters on his estate, and made therefore no serious 
efforts to check, if he did not absolutely encourage, the rapid 
growth of population and the excessive subdivision of holdings. 

Is agrarian crime judged by a different standard from that which 
is applied to other far less cowardly and disgraceful infractions of 
vol. cli. — no. 404. 1 
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the law? The reason is to be sought in old traditions of lawlessness, 
partly caused, partly aggravated, by the successive confiscations to 
which the land of Ireland has been subjected, and which, in com- 
bination with other circumstances, too long to dwell upon here, 
have produced in the minds of certain sections of the population 
a hereditary belief that in agrarian matters the operation of the 
law may, with advantage, be supplemented by intimidation and 
murder. Is such or such a landlord the titular holder of a great 
tract of country at a fixed rent which is merely nominal com- 
pared with the present value of the land? He is probably the 
descendant of some courtier of Elizabeth, James I., or Charles 
II., who long ago parted with his rights to any interest in his 
property beyond the "head rent." Does another such man hold 
his land on certain forms of long lease? This is not improbably 
because he has inherited his tenure from a Koman Catholic an- 
cestor who was unable, while the penal laws were in force, to 
become the legal freeholder of land which he was prepared to 
buy and the owner was prepared to sell. 

The general result of these and other historic causes was that 
in Ireland, towards the middle of the present century, the 
immediate recipients of the rent were in many cases middlemen 
and in many cases absentees; while the ultimate recipients were 
too often the mortgagees. The relations between landlord and 
tenant were determined in part, but only in part, by conditions 
recognized in courts. In Ulster there had grown up a definite and 
universally-accepted custom under which the tenant was prac- 
tically copartner with his landlord in the ownership of certain 
rights attached to the soil; while in other parts of Ireland vague 
memories of an age in which custom, not contract, had deter- 
mined the tenure of land, lingered in the minds of the people, on 
which they founded an obscure and ill-defined claim of right, not 
admitted in theory either by lawyers or landlords, yet not as a 
rule inconsistent with the practice of the latter. Add to all this 
a population which, while entirely dependent on agriculture, was 
far in excess of the agricultural capabilities of the country, and 
we find ourselves in face of a social system so ill compacted that 
the first serious shock was certain to produce a catastrophe. 

The shock came in the shape of the potato famine of 1846. 
Of the suffering and ruin which this great calamity produced on 
tenant and on landlord it is not necessary here to speak. Two 
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results of it only need be noted. The first is the great diminution 
of population which, though unequal in its incidence, — in some 
districts possibly excessive, in others certainly insufficient, — has 
yet, on the whole, beyond all doubt enormously improved the 
well-being of the Irish agriculturist. The second is the large 
transfer of estates from the old landlords, who were ruined, to 
new purchasers, who were invited by Parliament to buy Irish land 
and to treat it in precisely the same manner that a citizen of the 
United States would treat land which he bought for a similar 
purpose — namely, as property which he might let to any one who 
would take it at its full competition value. On such estates there 
was necessarily a violent change from the quasi-customary 
tenure mentioned above to contract in its most modern form. . A 
movement in the same direction was encouraged by the Land 
Act of 1860, passed by the then Liberal government of which 
Mr. Gladstone was a member. 

Probably no country — and certainly not Ireland at any other 
period of its history — has increased so rapidly in prosperity as did 
Ireland in the twenty years succeeding the great famine. Never- 
theless, the occasional exaction, principally by the new landlords, 
of their full legal rights had in certain cases necessarily produced 
either the reality or the appearance of hardship, and it was to pre- 
vent this that, first in 1870 and afterwards, more elaborately, in 
1881, the governments of which Mr. Gladstone was the head di- 
rectly reversed the policy which had been pursued up to the year 
1860, and endeavored by formal enactment to frame a legal sys- 
tem which should be a successful imitation of the customary sys- 
tem, the tradition of which, as I have before said, lingered ob- 
scurely in the minds of many of the Irish tenantry. 

I do not propose to offer any criticism upon these important 
measures. It may be said in favor of them that they wei-e un- 
doubtedly well meant ; that they may have temporarily and 
partially softened the bitterness of agrarian discontent ; and that 
the system which they were intended to amend did undoubtedly, 
in its practical working, succeed in combining almost every evil 
which observers have detected in the system of large estates with 
every evil which they have detected in the rival system of a peas- 
ant proprietary. Nevertheless, it may be safely said that the 
task they endeavored to accomplish was a hopeless one. Any 
legislator who attempts to abolish demand and supply as the 
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determining causes of commercial value must put a court of arbi- 
tration, or something equivalent to it, in their place; and the 
result of such an attempt in Ireland has been, as it could not but 
be, to hand over to a department whose members are, as vacan- 
cies occur, necessarily appointed by the political party for the 
time being in power, the duty of determining for every man con- 
nected with agriculture in Ireland the " fair " value of his prop- 
erty, as distinguished from its market value. 

Such a system would, in the opinion of the present writer, be 
intolerable, even if the principles on which the court had to reach 
its decisions were definite and easily intelligible; if the application 
of these principles to the particular cases was direct and obvious; 
if the opposing parties between whom justice had to be done were 
equal in numbers, in power, and in their opportunities of in- 
fluencing public opinion ; if the court could be protected from 
the attacks of a political party violent in their designs to the 
verge of treason, and unscrupulous in their methods beyond the 
limits of legality. In Ireland none of these favorable conditions 
exist ; and there the system is only tolerable if it be regarded as 
provisional. But if it is to be regarded as provisional, to what is 
it intended to lead ? A reversion to the old policy of 1848 and 
1860, even if desirable, would be wholly impracticable. We can- 
not go back ; and if we are to go forward, the only method which 
the wit of man has yet devised for again securing freedom in land 
contracts is by substituting for the existing system the simplest 
of all tenures — that, namely, under which the occupiers of land are 
also its owners. 

Such, then, are, broadly stated, the circumstances under 
which the present administration have brought forward their pro- 
posals for facilitating land-purchase in Ireland. They have been 
met by a determined opposition from the home-rule party — an 
opposition the violence of which does not seem to be mitigated by 
the fact that the various arguments used against the bill are in- 
consistent with each other, and for the most part inconsistent with 
the previous utterances of those who use them. Before, however, I 
approach the consideration of these, or of such of them as Mr. Parnell 
has repeated in this Review, it may be as well to remind the reader, 
in a few sentences, of the particular problem which the framers 
of the bill had to meet, although it would not be possible here to 
give any adequate account of the method in which they have en- 
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deavored to meet it. In the first place, as the British eiectorate 
had declared that it was not prepared to run any financial risk for 
the sake of the Irish tenants, and as, at the same time, no toler- 
able measure of land-purchase is conceivable which does not 
utilize to the utmost the advantages of British credit, a plan had to 
be invented by which the Treasury might be enabled to lend to the 
Irish tenants under conditions which would supply an absolute assur- 
ance that neither the thriftlessness, misfortune, nor dishonesty of the 
debtor could imperil the security of the debt. In the second place, 
it was necessary, in order that the scheme might work smoothly, to 
find some method .of introducing elasticity into the relations be- 
tween the borrowing purchaser and the lending exchequer, so that, 
in case the former was prevented by undeserved calamity from 
paying the full amount of his annuity within the legal term, it 
need not be necessary to have recourse to the extreme measure of 
eviction. It was desirable, in the third place, to devise some 
method for dealing with the " congested districts " in the west of 
Ireland by which the pressure of population upon the means of 
subsistance should be lessened, partly by diminishing the former, 
partly by augmenting the latter. These, it will be admitted by 
all who have studied this question, are not objects easy to attain 
separately ; still less are they easy to attain in combination : never- 
theless, it is not too much to claim that they are attained, and 
attained for the first time, in the bill of the present govern- 
ment. 

Such being in brief the scope of the measure, what are the 
objections to it brought forward by Mr. Parnell in his recent 
article ? They appear to be the following : It is asserted, in the 
first place, that the amount to be advanced is not sufficient to 
buy out the Irish landlords and settle the Irish land question. It 
is asserted, in the second place, that, since the loan by the British 
exchequer to the purchasing tenants is ultimately secured on the 
amount of the exchequer contributions towards the cost of carry- 
ing out certain public objects in the localities in which these 
tenants live, default by the latter would result in these public ob- 
jects remaining unfulfilled. It is asserted, in the third place, 
that while Ireland is under " coercion" (as it is called) — in other 
words, while the machinery of summary jurisdiction and short 
sentences is used to punish those offences with which, as ex- 
perience shows, Irish juries cannot be trusted to deal — the tenants 
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will not be in a position to make, on equal terms, a fair bargain 
with their landlords. 

In regard to the first of these objections (that based upon the 
inadequacy of the measure), I have to observe that Mr. Parnell 
has overstated his case. If we take into account the advances 
authorized under the existing land-purchase acts, the total 
amount to be expended in the first instance on land-purchase in 
Ireland will not be thirty-three millions, as Mr. Parnell appears 
to suppose, but over forty millions. Moreover, this forty millions 
does not, as Mr. Parnell would have his readers believe, repre- 
sent the whole amount to be expended under the government 
bill. On the contrary, as the loans are repaid by the first set of 
purchasing tenants, they can be reissued for the purpose of facili- 
tating sales to a new set of tenants, so that, in reality, the govern- 
ment bill not only provides an enormous fund immediately avail- 
able for the creation of a peasant proprietary, but it supplies, in 
addition, a constant revenue applicable to the same purpose. 

Now, is this provision so inadequate as Mr. Parnell would have 
us believe ? The land-purchase acts have been in operation for nearly 
five years : during that period less than ten millions has been ap- 
plied for; so that, if experience is to be taken as a sufficient 
guide, and the new loan of thirty millions is to be as slowly taken 
advantage of as the old loan of ten millions, it will be fifteen years 
before the whole forty millions is exhausted ; and by that time 
the repayments available for reissue will amount to no inconsider- 
able sum. Personally, however, I am perfectly ready to admit 
that I would rather have a hundred millions at my disposal for 
purposes of land-purchase than forty millions. But does any one 
suggest that the present Parliament of the United Kingdom will 
be induced to sanction the larger amount ? And, if not, is any 
Home-Ruler sanguine enough to suppose Parliament would be 
more anxious to place its credit at the disposal of Ireland when 
Ireland is "managing its own affairs in College Green" than it is 
at the present moment, with the full responsibility for govern- 
ing Ireland resting upon its shoulders ? I think not ; and I 
gather that my opinion is shared by Mr. Parnell; since the 
remedy he suggests for the inadequacy of our proposal consists, 
not in increasing the amount of the loan, but in diminishing the 
purposes to which it may be applied. 

Indeed, if there be any force at all in Mr. Parnell's second 
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objection, — that, namely, which is based upon the inexpediency 
or injustice (I do not quite gather which it is) of hypothecating 
the imperial contribution to local purposes as security for the 
imperial loan, — it is clear that the government plan errs, not on 
the side of giving too little, but of giving too much. There is 
no conceivable security for the British exchequer which does not 
sooner or later, in some form or other, involve the seizure, in 
case of default, of Irish funds which might otherwise be devoted 
to Irish purposes ; and if this procedure be regarded as either 
unjust or inexpedient, then all schemes of land-purchase may be 
forever abandoned. But the truth is that in urging this objection 
Mr. Parnell is attempting the difficult task of combining two 
inconsistent methods of attack. He is rather complimenting his 
allies by adopting one of their arguments than stating his own 
deliberate opinion, for he has told us both in speech and writing 
that this hypothecation of local contributions is the proper, and, 
indeed, the only, method of guaranteeing the necessary advances ; 
and if this be once granted, it would be difficult — I venture to 
say impossible — to show that any other measure has been or could 
be contrived which more effectually safeguards the local pur- 
poses from any possible injury arising out of the dishonesty or 
the ill-fortune of the purchasing tenants. 

We may take it, then, as admitted by Mr. Parnell and those who 
agree with him that the bill takes for its security the only securi- 
ty which is available, and that it proposes to raise upon that se- 
curity as much as the British taxpayer will consent to lend. The 
only question, therefore, which remains for discussion on Mr. Par- 
.nell's first two objections is whether the money could be made to 
go further in solving the Irish land question than it is likely to go 
under the bill he is criticising. 

Mr. Parnell has suggested no less than three methods by which 
this desirable economy in the employment of the Treasury ad- 
vances may be attained. The first, which substituted a plan for 
what is called fining down rents for the plan of purchase sug- 
gested in the bill, he developed at great length in his speech on 
the second reading. It met, however, with but little favor from 
any section of the House of Commons. It is not alluded to, even in 
the most distant manner, in his article in The North American 
Eeview, and, I presume, will not be heard of again. His second 
method may be treated with more respect. It consists in excluding 
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from the advantages of the act the tenants of farms above a cer- 
tain valuation. There is undoubtedly much to be said in favor of 
a plan which would increase the number of occupiers who would 
be able immediately to purchase their holdings, just as there is 
much to be said against a restriction which, by formally exclud- 
ing from the benefits of the act many of the most influential ten- 
ants in Ireland, might create in an important class a feeling of 
soreness and discontent not favorable to a settlement of land con- 
troversy. But in any case this is a question of detail, though 
doubtless of important detail, proper for settlement in committee 
of the House of Commons, but in no sense affecting the main 
principles of the bill. I should add that in the bill as it actually 
stands there is a limitation somewhat of the kind which Mr. Par- 
nell seems to desire, though he has not thought fit to mention it 
to his American readers. This would certainly have the effect 
of excluding from the benefits of the act the very tenants who he 
seems to fear will chiefly take advantage of it — namely, the 
" gentlemen graziers" occupying "several large farms, and not 
residing upon any of them." Under ordinary circumstances, the 
utmost amount that may be advanced to any single occupier is 
£3,000 ; and where, under certain exceptional circumstances, 
this limit is passed, the advance cannot exceed £5,000. Now, I 
submit that neither £3,000 nor even £5,000 is adequate for the 
purchase of "several large grazing farms." 

Mr. Parnell's third method of economizing the employment of 
the forty millions may be more summarily dismissed. Put shortly, 
it consists in taking a large slice- of the landlord's property 
without compensation, so that the exchequer loans may more 
easily be able to provide the compensation required for what is 
left. It is true that this simple financial operation is disguised 
under phrases which seem to imply that nothing further is con- 
templated than securing to the Irish tenant the value of his im- 
provements ; but these improvements are already amply secured 
to him by laws to which, I believe, there is no counterpart either 
in the United States, Prance, Germany, or Belgium ; and any 
further proposals by Mr. Parnell or his party purporting to have 
this object in view are, if we may judge by experience, really 
nothing else than more or less ingeniously-disguised methods for 
depriving the landlord of all property in the soil he owns beyond 
its prairie value. 
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I come now to the third of Mr. ParnelPs objections, which is, 
perhaps, the most singular of all. He objects, it appears, to any 
land-purchase scheme being passed while Ireland is under 
" coercion "; on the grounds that no tenant can under such cir- 
cumstances contract freely with his landlord as to the terms of 
sale. In order to support so startling a thesis he is obliged to 
misrepresent the provisions of the Coercion Act, which, he states 
most erroneously, are to render illegal all combination on the part 
of the tenants; to invent imaginary prosecutions of Nationalist 
Members of Parliament, Mr. Cox, Mr. Patrick O'Brien, and 
others, for advising tenants not to give more than a certain 
amount for their holdings;* to ignore the fact that the clauses in 
the so-called Coercion Act dealing with criminal conspiracy are 
in operation over but a small part of Ireland; and that he himself, 
when, during Mr. Gladstone's government, all Ireland was under 
coercion, did not consider that he was on that account precluded 
from warmly supporting in Parliament a resolution in favor of 
land-purchase brought forward by two members of the 
present Conservative cabinet. But, in truth, to any one who 
knows the condition of Ireland during the last ten years there is 
an absurdity far beyond the necessity for formal refutation in 
supposing that the tenants are at any disadvantage in making 
bargains with their landlords. For every act of injustice, dishon- 
esty, harshness, or oppression committed during that period by a 
landlord towards a tenant, it would be possible to find a hundred 
committed by tenants towards their landlord or towards each 
other. And if proof were required that, at all events, the ten- 
ants who have most experience and knowledge of the working of 
the purchase acts do not share Mr. Paruell's view, it may be suffi- 
cient to point out that in the Protestant parts of Ulster, where 
by far the largest relative number of sales have taken place, where 
no illegal combinations exist, and where, therefore, if these be a 
protection against landlord exaction the tenants are specially de- 
fenceless, the farmers have no complaint to make against the bill 
except that it is not made compulsory and universal. 

* Mr. Parnell probably had in his mind the prosecution of Mr. P. O'Brien for an 
intimidatory speech delivered at Goreabridge on the 18th January, 1888. But the 
only circumstance connected with that trial which gives any color to Mr. Parnell'a 
allegation is a count in the indictment, which made no reference to the amount of 
the price proposed to be paid for farms, and which was not proceeded with by the 
Crown. There is, so far as I know, no foundation whatever for the statement with 
regard to Mr. Cox, M.P., and others. 
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There is but one more criticism of Mr. Parnell's on which it 
is necessary to say a word, although it is directed rather against 
the administration of the existing purchase acts than against the 
provisions of the larger measure which now awaits the final sanction 
of Parliament. He states that the "grossest favoritism has been 
shown in the selection of the estates for whose purchase advances 
of public money are to be made. The large absentee owners have 
been favored, while the smaller resident owners have been left out." 

The uninstructed reader, seeing these words, would naturally in- 
fer from them that the government, or some department over which 
the government have control, selected the estates on which the 
purchase was to take place ; that the selection was made as a favor 
to the selling landlord ; and that a great public wrong was per- 
petrated by singling out as the objects of this specially favorable 
treatment the estates of large absentee landlords. It requires but 
a small knowledge of Ireland and the land-purchase acts to see 
that all these complaints are groundless and even absurd. The 
tribunal that administers the existing land - purchase acts is 
entirely independent of the government, and it is proposed 
to strengthen it under the new act by adding to it two judges 
of the High Court. The business of this independent tribunal 
is not to select the estates on which purchases are to take place, 
but to determine whether public money can be properly advanced 
for the purpose of enabling purchases to take place in those cases 
in which landlord and tenant have come to an agreement as to 
the terms they are respectively prepared to accept. The only 
possible way, therefore, in which the Land-Purchase Commission 
could show " favoritism " in the "selection of the estates for 
whose purchase advances of public money are to be made" 
would be by corruptly refusing advances in the case of small 
estates where the security was good, or corruptly sanctioning ad- 
vances in the case of big estates where the security was bad. No 
one, I believe, has ventured to bring any such accusation against 
the two eminent commissioners who administer the existing land- 
purchase acts ; nor would Mr. Parnell himself indorse it when 
the true import of his charge was thus made clear and explicit.* 

* In 1888 the Irish government Introduced into the House of Commons a bill 
which proposed, inter alia, to associate the County -Court judges in certain proceed- 
ings with the Land Courts, as then existing. This proposal was resisted by the Irish 
Nationalist members, and Mr. E. Harrington, M. P., speaking in their name on the 
30th April, 1888, " freely acknowledged " that the Land-Purchase Commissioners 
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It is, no doubt, true that many large land-owners, some of them 
absentee, have taken advantage of the existing acts ; but the 
reason is obvious. Absentees are specially ready to sell because 
to them Irish land provides not a home, but merely an investment ; 
and when estates are large there are fewer landlords to the same 
number of tenants, and therefore relatively fewer negotiations to 
be carried through. An estate, for instance, worth £100,000 can 
probably be sold with the same amount of higgling and bargaining 
as an esta;e worth £5,000, though the operation will absorb twenty 
times as much public money. But why are we to regard these 
things as a calamity ? Hitherto facilities for purchase have been 
regarded, and rightly regarded, as a privilege to the tenants. 
Why are we to exclude from this privilege the tenants of large land- 
lords ? Hitherto land-purchase has been regarded, and rightly 
regarded, as an object to be aimed at in the interests of social 
order. How is social order likely to be promoted if a distinction 
meaningless as well as invidious, is drawn between tenants who, 
in respect to the size of their holding, its cultivation, and its rent, 
are in precisely similar circumstances, and who differ only by 
reason of the size of the estate of which their holdings respectively 
form a part ? Hitherto every land-reformer who has discussed 
the Irish land question has desired to increase the number of resi- 
dent owners, and to diminish the number of absentee owners. It 
was reserved for Mr. Parnell in 1890 to discover that the owners 
whom it is most desirable to expropriate are those who, in his own 
words, " have lived in the country," and " have spent their rents 
on their estates and among their neighbors." 

I have now dealt briefly, but I hope not inadequately, with the 
chief criticisms which Mr. Parnell has brought before the Ameri- 
can public on the government proposals. Whatever be the value 
of his objections, one thing, at all events, will probably be ad- 
mitted by the readers of his article — that he has very imperfectly 
explained what, nevertheless, imperatively calls for explanation ; 
namely, the opposition which the Nationalist party are offering 
to a bill which goes so far towards carrying out a policy tp which 
they have more than once given a formal sanction. Manifestly 
no adequate justification of this is furnished by the baseless and 

under the Ashbourne Act had " tried to exercise a useful discretion in its adminis- 
tration," and he suggested that the proposals of the government were made in con- 
sequence of the confidence displayed by the people of Ireland in the court as it ex- 
isted. 
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for the most part trifling objections brought against the particu- 
lar form into which the Land-Purchase Bill has been thrown. A 
better and more significant explanation will be found in consid- 
erations drawn from the general policy of the Parnellite party 
during the last ten years. It is quite true that in the original 
programme of the Land League land-purchase found a place. 
It is also true that it was advocated in America by Mr. Parnell 
in 1880. But to suppose that it has ever been an important part 
of the working programme of the Irish revolutionary party would 
be to mistake the whole character of the movement which Mr. 
Davitt originated eleven years ago. 

Since that time the Nationalist party have introduced innumer- 
able bills dealing with the land laws into Parliament, and have made 
innumerable speeches upon the land question in Ireland. None 
of these bills have touched the subject of land-purchase; none of 
them have offered, or pretended to offer, any solution, however 
inadequate, of the economic and social problems which press for 
solution in the "congested districts." That none of their Irish 
speeches have advocated land-purchase I will not venture to say — 
to assert any unqualified negative about so vast a mass of printed 
matter would be rash; but it is certainly not rash to say that the 
amount of time they have devoted to recommending land-pur- 
chase is relatively infinitesimal, and that all the eloquence, all the 
energy, and all the organization of a great party have been stead- 
ily and unswervingly employed, not for the purpose of settling the 
land controversy on a permanent basis, but for the purpose of em- 
bittering it in the interests of a political revolution. In the words 
of the Special Commission, that party have entered "into a con- 
spiracy, by a system of coercion and intimidation, to promote an 
agrarian agitation against the payment of rent for the purpose of 
impoverishing and expelling from the country the Irish landlords 
whom they styled the English garrison." 

No wonder that they view with undisguised hostility a measure 
which, in exact proportion as it is successful, must deprive them 
of their chief instrument for carrying out their avowed intention 
of making the government of Ireland impossible.* No wonder 
that those who think social anarchy the fitting prelude to home 

* Mr. Lane, M. P., on the 23d September, Is reported to have said at Bandon, 
County Cork : "Make it impossible for Mr. Balfour's government to rule this coun- 
try by coercion, or, indeed, for a Tory government to rule It by any means whatso- 
ever." 
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rule should oppose with all their energies a method by which the 
weakest part in the social fabric may be effectually strengthened. 
Yet it must, I imagine, sometimes occur to the more far-seeing 
and patriotic members of the Nationalist party that the principles 
which by precept and example have been burnt into the souls of 
the rising generation of Irish peasantry during ten years of 
agrarian agitation are not those which make good citizens or even 
good farmers ; and that, from their own point of view, it is but a 
shallow and a short-sighted policy to reject on political grounds a 
measure the social advantage of • which they themselves are con- 
strained to admit — a measure which Great Britain is not likely 
again to offer them, and which without the aid of Great Britain 
Ireland can never obtain for herself. 

Arthur James Balfour. 



